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Let us take, for instance, the average method of construc-
tion, where the walls support the structure and the bulk of
the main upper walls are carried by walls below. This type
of structure might be replaced by one in which stanchions
and beams were erected as a framework, and the floors and
walls were filled in by some of the walling preparations
which have been previously mentioned. But even in this
case, the bulk of the work is work upon the site.

It is possible to conceive, perhaps, of a house built upon
a system of precast units consisting of hollow reinforced
concrete posts, beams, and floor slabs, all of a limited number
of varying standard sizes, which could be linked together by
the pouring of concrete into the hollows, this method of
unification being utilised much in the way that soldering or
welding is employed in metals. Might it not be possible to
build a ground floor of these elements, complete with floor
slab, so that it would stand as a monolith upon its raft
foundation, and then at first-floor level recommence the
process, utilising the finished floor slab in each case as the
raft for the floor above ? The work of erection would be
simplified, scaffolding would be practically eliminated, and
the units used would be of a size which it is possible to
transport. Each floor would be automatically enclosed with
walls and roof as each stage was reached, and the partitions
and equipment could be properly set out, with greater ease
of work for the trades involved.

This idea, which has been put forward by the French
architect Henri Sauvage, is not one which involves anything
very novel in materials and construction, but is interesting
from the organisation standpoint; and it is here that
progress may be possible. Constructionally, our structure
is good. Economically, structural systems might be